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Nazi  Exploitation  of  Occupied  Europe 

BY  i:rni:st  s.  hhdkjer 


This  is  the  first  of  two  reports  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  of  German  military  conquests. 
The  second,  discussing  the  long-term  objec¬ 
tives  of  Nazi  Germany  and  its  plans  for  perma¬ 
nent  post-war  economic  domination  of  Europe, 
will  appear  shortly. 

THE  accession  to  [X)wcr,  in  1953,  of  the  German 
Nazi  party  marked  the  heginning  of  a  new  era  of 
[Knver-politics  for  (iermany  and  the  starting  pt)int 
for  what  can  he  termed  the  most  daring,  but  also 
the  iKst  prepared,  drive  for  world  conquest  ever 
conceived.  In  this  drive,  the  Nazis  added  a  new 
weapon  to  their  arsenal:  the  economic  weapon,  a 
thoroughly  devised  technique  of  war  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis.  Military  economists  followed  close  on 
the  heels  of  the  armored  legions,  to  loot  and  re¬ 
organize  the  conquered  territories  in  order  to  pay 
the  hills  for  new  conquests.’  The  Nazis  are  revers¬ 
ing  the  old  saying  that  wealth  makes  for  victories. 
They  are  prepared  to  see  to  it  that  victories  make 
for  wealth. 

(lermany’s  war  gains  can  he  roughly  divided  into 
two  categories;  sheer  windfall  gains  which  cannot 
he  repeated;  and  tribute  imposed  for  the  duration  of 
the  war — and  even  longer  in  the  event  of  German 
victory  followed  by  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Nazi  “new  order.” 

The  first  category — that  of  windfall  gains — con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  the  following  items:  stcK'kpiles  and 
machinery  urgently  needed  in  the  Reich,  which 
are  immediately  confiscated  and  shipped  to  Ger¬ 
many  while  the  army  moves  on;  stockpiles  which 
are  “frozen”  and  subsequently  bought  up  by  the 
(»erman  military  authorities;  gold  and  foreign  ex¬ 
change  reserves  which  arc  seized;  other  public  and 

I.  I'or  .1  Mimniary  of  ihc  conquest  of  l•.lIro|X•an  countries  by 
Cermanv,  see  Vera  M.  Dean,  “I'.urope  umler  Nazi  Rule,”  For- 
cii;n  Policy  Reports,  October  is,  1940. 


private  property  seized  to  a  varying  extent  and  by 
varied  methods. 

In  the  second  category,  that  of  long-range  tribute, 
is  income  which  can  be  renewed,  within  certain 
limitations,  as  long  as  Germany  holds  its  military 
power  and  can  effectively  threaten  the  occupied 
countries  with  physical  extermination,  wholesale 
bloodshed,  or  confiscation  of  property.  In  this 
group  are  costs  of  occupation,  manipulation  of  ex¬ 
change  rates,  forced  sales,  compulsory  lending  by 
the  central  hanking  institutions  of  the  occupied 
countries,  and  exploitation  of  foreign  labor. 

WINDFALL  GAINS 

THE  ECONOMIC  UMTS 

The  Nazi  Army  is  probably  the  only  army  in  the 
world  which  has,  side  by  side  with  its  military 
(leneral  Staff  and  working  in  strict  coordination 
with  it,  special  economic  units,  charged  with  the 
task  of  obtaining  resources  for  the  continuation  of 
war  while  war  is  in  progress. 

In  previous  international  conflicts,  payment  of 
war  costs  and  indemnities  was  left  unsettled  until 
the  end  of  hostilities.  The  treaty  of  pieace  usually 
imposed  on  the  vanquished  payment  of  reparation 
by  which  the  victor  was  reimbursed  for  his  expen¬ 
ditures.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  warring 
countries  had  to  pay  their  own  costs  of  military 
operations. 

The  Nazis,  well  aware  of  Germany’s  own  de¬ 
fault  on  reparation  payments  after  its  defeat  in  1918, 
realized  that  it  would  prove  fruitless  to  try  to 
squeeze  out  of  the  vanquished  people — if  van¬ 
quished  they  were — enough  money  to  cover  the  cost 
of  the  war.  Modern  war  is  too  expensive  to  be 
conducted  on  a  credit  basis,  especially  by  a  bank¬ 
rupt  nation  like  Germany.  It  had  to  be  turned  into 
a  paying  proposition.  Such  considerations  dictated 
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the  constitution  of  special  economic  units  inside 
the  Reichsivehr,  Germany’s  new  armed  forces." 
These  economic  units  are  now  regular  units  of  the 
Army  specially  trained  in  the  art  of  “scientific” 
looting.  Their  preparation  for  the  task  was  just  as 
thorough  and  meticulous  as  that  of  all  other 
branches  of  the  ReichswafTe.  The  new  tools  created 
by  the  Nazis  have  proved  capable  of  tapping  new 
sources  of  revenue  hardly  imagined  by  the  con¬ 
querors  of  old. 

The  Nazi  leaders  consider  Germany’s  economic 
weapon  one  of  the  greatest  innovations  in  the  art 
of  conducting  and  financing  a  major  war.  The 
Department  of  the  Cierman  Army  in  charge  of  this 
economic  weapon  is  called  Wehrwirtschafts-  und 
Riistungsamt  im  Oherkpmmando  der  Wehrmacht, 
or  War  Economy  and  Armament  Hoard  of  the 
High  Command  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  Ger¬ 
man  publications,  this  cumbersome  title  is  usually 
abbreviated  to  IViRii  or  Riiwista. 

The  WiRii  evolved  from  another  body  created  in 
1955  and  called  more  simply  Wehnvirtschajtsstab, 
or  War  Economy  Staff.  From  the  outset,  this  new 
department  was  placed  under  the  active  leadership 
of  one  of  the  most  important  hut  least  publicized 
tigures  of  the  Nazi  regime.  Infantry  Colonel  (now 
Major  (leneral)  (leorg  Thomas.^  Until  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Poland  in  September  19^9,  the  War  Econ¬ 
omy  Department  was  run  on  a  relatively  small 
scale.  It  consisted  of  an  undisclosed  number  of 
officers  trained  for  years  in  economics,  business  or 
engineering.  Its  main  task  was  to  anticipate  ways 
of  garnering,  in  actual  warfare,  as  much  economic 
wealth  as  possible  in  the  various  countries  which 
Nazi  (iermany  intended  to  conejuer  one  by  one. 

The  field  units  of  the  new  weapon  were  tested  in 
September  19^9,  during  the  period  of  the  so-called 
“phony  war.”  Germany  decided  then  to  concentrate 
on  an  offensive  against  Poland  in  the  East  and  to 
stay  on  the  defensive  in  the  West.  To  strengthen  its 
defensive  position  in  the  West,  the  German  Fligh 
Command  ordered  the  evacuation  of  small  pwkets 
of  land  in  the  Saar  region,  along  the  Franco-Ger¬ 
man  frontier.  The  General  Staff  commissioned  the 
WiRii  units  to  carry  out  this  job  according  to  its 
new  economic  principles.  German  towns  and  town¬ 
ships  were  to  be  the  first  subjects  for  experiment. 
Everything  useful  for  war  was  to  be  transported 
to  safer  German  territory. 

First,  the  entire  civilian  population  of  these  ter- 

L  For  .1  more  rictailcd  study  of  how  (Jermany  mobilized  its 
"hole  economy  in  preparation  for  a  “total  war,”  sec  J.  C. 
dtVVildc,  “(iermany's  Wartime  l-'conomy,"  foreign  Policy  Re¬ 
ports,  June  IS,  1940. 

!•  General  Thomas  orRanized  the  economic  operations  of  the 
HiRh  Command  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Wehrmacht. 
These  operations  were  kept  secret  until  the  surrender  of  France, 
and  even  now  available  information  on  the  subject  is  very  scanty. 


ritories  was  evacuated  to  the  interior  in  a  few 
hours.  Then,  in  the  abandoned  villages  and  towns, 
units  of  the  War  Economy  Staff  entered  with  their 
trucks  and  tools.  Expert  locksmiths  opened  all 
dcKtrs,  trained  mechanics  began  to  dismantle  ma¬ 
chine  tools  and  other  industrial  machinery,  while 
military  clerks  were  busy  tagging  all  equipment 
and  making  detailed  inventories.  Everything  of 
value  down  to  the  smallest  lathe  was  carried  from 
this  no-mans-land  to  safety  in  the  East.  Three 
thousand  railway  cars  full  of  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  rolled  toward  inner  Germany.  With  the  small 
economic  units  then  at  hand,  it  took  two  months 
to  move  the  industries  of  the  Saar  pockets  and  re¬ 
build  them  elsewhere."* 

This  preview  apparently  convinced  the  (ferman 
High  ('ommand  of  the  usefulness  of  the  WiRii, 
lor  after  that  the  new  weapon  was  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  for  future  use.  From  its  original  comjxisi- 
lion  at  the  time  of  the  Saar  try-out — one  mining 
company,  one  electrical  company  and  one  com- 
j)uny  for  miscellaneous  jobs — it  grew  rapidly  into 
a  great  ci/rps  of  technical  units  inside  the  Army. 
According  to  German  sources,^  the  main  tasks  of 
these  units  are  as  follows:  economic  support  of  the 
fighting  troops  (this  means  mainly  ibc  clistribii- 
tion  of  immediately  consumable  gcxids  found  on 
the  spot,  and  the  “economic” — from  the  Nazi  [xiint 
of  view — treatment  of  wealth  found  in  the  con¬ 
quered  territories);  prevention  of  flooded  mine 
shafts,  breaks  in  the  gas,  water  and  electricity  sup¬ 
plies,  and  damage  to  valuable  raw  materials  by  ad¬ 
vancing  troops;  seizure  of  stockpiles  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  and  raw  materials;  reopening  of 
plants  which  can  relieve  German  production;  and 
total  disarmament  of  the  population  of  the  cKcupied 
territories. 

In  a  relatively  short  time,  all  German  fighting 
forces  were  equipped  with  economic  units.  These 
units  deal  exclusively  with  the  temporary  emer¬ 
gency  jobs  described  above.  They  repair  serious 
damage  to  industrial  and  commercial  plants  only 
when  a  delay  would  involve  great  losses,  leaving 
the  more  extensive  repair  jobs  to  units  which  fol¬ 
low  in  their  wake — the  so-called  Todt  or  Konstruf^- 
tions  Kotyipanien.^  These  units,  although  militar¬ 
ized,  are  not  incorporated  in  the  Army. 

4.  Cf.  Hans  Hail  nparten,  “Die  Nine  WafTe,”  Dcutscher  Volhf- 
it'irt,  Octolicr  iR,  1940,  p.  94.  See  also  I'rtinhliirter  Zeitiing,  De¬ 
cember  7,  1940. 

5.  Ihitl. 

(}.  The  construction  companies  were  organized  by  Dr.  Fritz 
'I'lMlt,  top-rank  Cierman  enjtineer,  builder  of  the  Siegfried  Line 
anil  the  strateKic  Reichs  .Autohahuen  (speedways).  Until  his  re¬ 
cent  death.  Dr.  Tmlt  was  also  director  of  all  arms  and  munitions 
liriKluction.  These  companies  are  drawn  from  the  compulsory 
Labor  Service.  They  arc  composed  primarily  of  skilled  masons 
and  follow  the  (lerman  .\rmy,  clear  away  debris,  rebuilil  brid){es. 
repair  factories,  and  restore  transportation  systems. 
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1  he  progressive  occupation  of  a  dozen  European 
countries  by  the  German  Army  has  tremendously 
increased  the  problems  of  the  War  Economy  Staffs. 
Economic  analysts,  industrial  experts  and  other 
specialists,  whenever  possible  men  familiar  with 
the  particular  region  or  even  locality  concerned,  as 
well  as  technicians  of  the  most  varied  trades,  have 
been  added  to  the  original  staffs.  The  formerly 
small  groups  have  grown  into  large  units  which  are 
capable  of  taking  over  and  administering  the  en¬ 
tire  economic  life  of  the  (Kcupied  territories. 

USE  OF  THE  NEW  WEAPON  IN  FRANCE 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  how  this  new  weap¬ 
on  is  used  to  seize  control  of  the  economic  poten¬ 
tial  of  a  vanquished  country  is  to  he  found  in  the 
following  summary  of  a  German  description  of 
France  three  months  after  its  surrender: 

“The  advance  in  France  terminated  with  the  total 
military  victory  over  that  country.  Thereupon,  the 
WiRii  Department  found  itself  facing  the  task  of 
reorganizing  practically  the  whole  war  economy  of 
a  country.  ...  A  Special  War  Econoniy  and  Arm¬ 
ament  Hoard  had  to  be  established  in  France.  It 
administers  not  only  special  purchasing  offices  and 
special  guarantee  offices,^  but  also  four  armaments 
inspection  corps,  each  of  which  disposes  of  its  own 
field  offices,  economic  troops  and  salvage  squads. 
These  units  .  .  .  work  for  the  military  needs  of 
(iermany,  whether  these  are  direct  needs,  like  eco¬ 
nomic  support  of  the  German  troops  stationed  in 
F' ranee;  or  indirect  ones,  like  shipping  to  Ger¬ 
many  the  raw  materials  uncovered  {aufgespiirt)  in 
the  (Kcupied  regions.  .  .  .  This  work  of  the  WiRii 
units  has  to  be  done  repeatedly.  Again  and  again, 
secret  stockpiles  are  uncovered  .  .  .  ;  elsewhere  fin¬ 
ished  goods  wait  for  expert  packing  and  shipping 
in  order  to  eliminate  bottlenecks  in  German  pro¬ 
duction.  Four  salvage  squads  and  three  special  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Tmlt  Organization  are  at  the  dis- 
{xisal  of  the  [German]  armaments  inspectors  in 
Paris  for  dismounting  machinery.  Several  thousand 
machines  have  already  lieen  shipped  to  Germany. 
Moreover,  more  than  160,000  tons  of  raw  materials 
have  been  shipped  away  by  the  Economic  Units.”’’ 

This  description  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  economic  units  of 

7.  The  main  task  of  the  purchasing  offices  is  provisioning  the 
armed  forces  engaged  in  the  campaign  against  Britain.  The  main 
duty  of  the  special  guarantee  offices  is  to  collect  the  arms  and 
ammunitions  in  the  possession  of  the  vanquished  peoples. 

8.  Cf.  Raumgarten,  “Die  Neue  Waflfe,”  cited.  As  this  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  October  1940,  after  only  three  months  of  occupation,  the 
amount  of  goods  shipped  out  of  France  by  the  (Jerman  military 
authorities  must  have  since  become  appreciably  larger.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  deadlock  on  the  Soviet  front,  however,  the  Germans  tend 
to  use  French  machines  and  workers  on  the  spot  as  much  as 
possible  instead  of  moving  them  to  Germany. 


the  German  General  Staff  have  accomplished  their 
work  in  France.  Documentary  evidence  available 
for  other  German-occupied  countries  shows  that 
the  same  principles  have  been  applied,  with  slight 
variations,  in  all  conquered  territories.^ 


THE  FINANCIAL  UNITS 


The  WiRii  units,  however  profitable  their  work 
may  be  to  the  German  war  economy,  represent  only 
a  small  part  of  the  new  system  of  economic  con¬ 
quests  devised  by  the  Nazis.  These  units,  essential¬ 
ly  technical  in  nature,  are  especially  valuable  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  weeks  of  military  advance,  when  whole 
towns  and  villages  located  in  the  fighting  zone  are 
abandoned,  and  when  damage  occurring  to  aban¬ 
doned  stockpiles  or  installations  is  likely  to  restrict 
their  value  for  the  conqueror.  1  hey  are  far  less  im¬ 
portant,  however,  in  the  invasion  of  regions  where 
the  population  has  not  abandoned  its  homes,  and 
where  little  or  no  damage  was  done.  In  such  cases, 
outright  military  confiscation  would  obviously  cre¬ 
ate  dangerous  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Foreseeing  this  eventuality,  the  Germans  de¬ 
veloped  in  advance  a  technique  suitable  for  exploit¬ 
ing  the  economic  wealth  of  such  regions:  they  pay 
for  everything  they  requisition  with  what  amounts 
to  “magic  coins.”  Payment  is  made  through  special 
units  attached  to  the  Army,  which  are  officially 
called  Reichskjeditkassen  Truppen,  but  in  popular 
parlance  are  known  as  Soldatenban\en  (soldiers’ 
banks). 

Like  the  WiRii  units,  these  financial  units  are 
directed  from  a  central  office  located  in  Berlin  and 
affiliated  with  the  Reichsbank.  Behind  this  central 
office  stands  the  National  StKialist  party,  which 
directs  the  exploitation  of  conquered  territories.  In 
the  last  analysis,  the  Army  merely  carries  out  its 
orders.  The  Soldatenbanken  follow  instructions,  of 
whose  far-reaching  consequences  for  the  conquered 
people  they  are  often  unaware,  with  iron  discipline 
and  unremitting  efficiency.  Ostensibly  their  task  is 
simply  to  take  charge  of  all  financial  tran.sactions, 
both  intra-Army  and  with  the  population  of  the 
occupied  territories.  In  practice,  however,  the  latter 
function  is  an  instrument  in  an  elaborate  system 
of  concealed  plunder. 

Up  to  the  present,  a  conquering  army  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  one  or  both  of  the  usual  ways  of  obtaining 
supplies  from  the  countries  invaded:  outright  con- 


9.  Similar  occurrences  arc  described  in  the  report  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  eye-witness  who  lived  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  at  the  time  (rf 
the  German  insasion:  “The  (ierman  army  completed  the  occupi- 
tion  of  .Antwerp  at  about  8  a.m.  on  May  i8,  1940,  and  by  3  P-®' 
on  the  same  day  huge  army  trucks  had  been  backed  up  at  ware¬ 
houses  and  were  emptying  them  of  all  merchandise  .  .  .  every¬ 
thing  took  tile  ro.ads  to  Germany."  L.  Moen,  Under  the  Iron  Hed 
( I’liiladelphia,  I.  B.  l.ippincott,  1941),  p.  28. 
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fiscation,  or  purchase.  Both  systems  had  their  dis¬ 
advantages.  Confiscation  left  the  dispossessed 
angry,  led  to  hiding  of  goods,  and  encouraged  re¬ 
bellion.  Buying  meant  a  considerable  strain  on  the 
finances  of  the  conqueror.  The  Nazis,  in  planning 
for  war,  did  not  neglect  this  aspect  of  military 
preparation.  They  devised  a  new,  “revolutionary” 
system  which  has  for  the  conqueror  the  advantages 
of  confiscation  without  its  defects.  It  may  best  be 
called  a  system  of  invisible  or  concealed  confisca¬ 
tion,  for  it  pays  the  owners  of  seized  commodities 
in  cash,  in  their  own  money,  and  even  at  good 
prices,  and  yet  does  not  cost  the  Germans  anything. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  this  system.  It  is  based  on 
a  very  simple  principle,  but  its  operation  is  usually 
described  by  its  “discoverers,”  the  Nazi  financial 
specialists,  in  such  roundabout  and  pseudo-scientific 
terms,  calculated  to  conceal  its  predatory  character, 
that  the  effect  is  one  of  legerdemain. 
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PAYMENT  THROUGH  REICHSKREDIT  NOTES 

The  soldiers’  banks  perform  all  the  ordinary 
credit  functions  of  banks  and,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  can  be  considered  as  itinerant  banks.  Before 
an  invasion,  they  are  provided  with  large  amounts 
of  special  Army  promissory  notes,  called  Reichs- 
\reiitl{asscnschcine,  or  Reich  ('redit  Office  notes,'*^ 
prepared  in  various  denominations  and  printed 
without  any  kind  of  security  backing.  These  notes 
have  a  distinct  and  important  peculiarity:  they  can 
lie  used  only  in  the  country  or  region  for  which 
they  have  been  issued.  Reichskredit  notes  issued  for 
Belgium,  for  instance,  have  no  value  whatsoever 
elsewhere.  They  are  not  negotiable  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  or  in  France,  not  even  in  Germany.  There¬ 
fore.  they  cannot  be  used  to  buy  gcxxls  in  Germany, 
or  anywhere  outside  Belgium. 

Once  the  soldiers’  banks  have  been  provided 
with  these  special  notes,  often  called  occupation 
marks,  the  German  authorities  fix  an  arbitrary  rate 
of  exchange  between  the  currency  of  the  occupied 
country  and  the  Reichsmark.  As  a  rule,  the  real 
value  of  the  foreign  money  is  artificially  lowered 
by  attributing  excessive  value  to  German  tender. 
At  the  same  time,  all  transactions  in  real  estate,  in¬ 
dustry,  commerce,  etc.,  are  prohibited  without  the 
consent  of  the  military  authorities.  In  other  words, 
everything,  including  prices,  is  “frozen”  until  the 
invaders  make  a  complete  inventory  of  stockpiles 
3nd  assets.  The  fact  that  the  German  promissory 
I  notes  are  issued  in  mark  denominations  but  must 
be  accepted  at  the  value  of  exchange  fixed  by  the 


111  Thr  Crrinari';  .iitually  issued  two  kinds  of  “<Kcupation” 
Wrltrimu  htrrrpjlit  htiinfisschriiir  (military  promissory 
^'tfs)  Used  onlv  for  I'i,;  piir,  East  s  and  appart  ntly  issued  in  large 
wnominations  of  ^0,000  RM  an<l  over,  and  Kci<  hsl^rt  ditkasscn- 
'ketne  (Reich  Credit  Oflisc  notes)  for  current  needs. 


bg 

invader  allows  the  Germans  to  pay  apparently  high 
prices — as  expressed  in  the  currency  of  the  occupied 
countries — for  what  they  purchase,  and  permits 
them  to  buy  up  existing  stockpiles  at  a  very  low 
price  in  German  marks. 

As  stxin  as  the  German  Army  enters  a  newly  occu¬ 
pied  territory,  the  cKCupation  authorities  declare  the 
Reichskredit  notes  legal  tender  along  with  the  local 
currency.  LcKal  banks  arc  obliged  to  accept  them, 
and  to  exchange  them  at  the  fixed  rate  for  local 
notes.  A  French  shopkeeper,  for  example,  who  re¬ 
ceives  German  occupation  notes  in  payment  for 
gt)()ds  bought  by  the  (iermans,  exchanges  these 
notes  at  his  regular  bank  against  their  correspond¬ 
ing  value  in  francs  at  the  prescribed  rate  of  20 
I’rcnch  francs  for  each  mark.  Where  local  banks 
have  closed  their  doors,  the  financial  units  of  the 
Ciennan  Army  reopen  and  run  them  until  manage¬ 
ment  can  again  be  entrusted  to  native  civil  author¬ 
ities  under  German  supervision.  In  some  cases, 
ihc  iinancial  units  even  provide  local  notes  obtained 
elsewhere  in  exchange  for  Reichskredit  notes. 

L^ocal  French  banks  exchange  occupation  notes  for 
national  currency  at  the  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  As  these  Army  promis.sory  notes  cannot  be 
converted  into  German  currency — allegedly  until 
the  end  of  the  war — they  are  of  no  use  to  the  Bank 
ol  I'rance,  where  they  accumulate  as  fast  as  new 
stocks  of  goixls  are  bought  by  the  invaders  all  over 
the  country.  For  the  Bank  of  France,  they  represent 
merely  a  growing  debt  of  the  b'rcnch  government. 
The  central  bank  of  issue  of  an  occupied  country 
therefore  merely  substitutes,  by  such  an  operation, 
a  debt  of  its  own  government  for  a  debt  of  the 
Reich.  The  circle  is  complete  anti,  in  this  round¬ 
about  way,  “purchases”  become  nothing  but  con¬ 
fiscation.  The  got)ds  go  to  Germany,  while  payment 
for  them  remains  the  responsibility  of  the  occupied 
country. 

T'ypical  examples  of  stocks  acquired  immediately 
after  the  invasion  by  the  German  military  author¬ 
ities  are  the  oil  reserves  of  the  occupied  countries, 
amounting  to  perhaps  1,500,000  tons  in  France,  and 
500,000  tons  elsewhere;  the  Norwegian  “crisis  re¬ 
serve”  of  :^oo,ooo  tons  of  potatoes;  $10  million  worth 
of  Danish  b.acon,  butter  and  egg  stocks  earmarked 
for  the  British  market;  and  nine-tenths  of  Den¬ 
mark’s  own  butter  reserves.  It  is  estimated  also  that 
2  million  tons  of  wheat  reserves  were  bought  up  in 
the  occupied  countries,  excluding  France.  From 
France  alone,  the  Nazis  have  taken  food  worth 
from  S620  to  $(joo  million,  and  $800  million  worth 
of  industrial  supplies,  textiles,  metals,  oil,  even  to 
feather  beds  and  kitchen  spices.’*  To  the  acquisi- 

II.  Paul  Il.ifirn,  II’///  ('>rr»ttinv  (Mew  Yurk,  Harper, 

ii).42),  p.  iGq.  Not  all  ihcve  supplies  were  iiseil  in  Cerinany. 
Some  ot  them  were  sold  in  cxchanj/c  for  other  prtxfucts  or  for 
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lion  ot  st(x;ks  must  be  added  that  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  working  capital  which  the 
(lermans  want  to  liquidate.  Working  capital  which 
the  Cjcrmans  have  been  able  to  purchase  and  con¬ 
sume  mostly  takes  the  form  of  livestock,  which  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  because  tbe  block¬ 
ade  cut  ofT  supplies  of  imported  feed.  Norway, 
the  Netherlands,  Helgium,  IX'nmark  and  France 
normally  imported  nearly  3  million  tons  of  oil  cake 
and  oil  seed  annually,  and  some  6.5  million  tons  of 
cereals,  a  large  part  of  which  was  used  as  cattle 
feed.  Now  that  most  of  this  supply  has  been  cut  off, 
a  great  part  of  the  stock  has  had  to  be  slaughtered, 
and  the  Germans  have  reaped  a  temporary  benefit 
in  the  shape  of  ample  supplies  of  meat.’’ 

While  the  total  value  of  the  occupation  notes 
circulated  in  the  occupied  countries  of  Europe  is 
not  known, it  is  known  that  special  occupation 
notes  have  been  issued  for  Poland,  Denmark,  Nor¬ 
way,  Holland,  Helgium,  Luxemburg,  France  and 
various  Halkan  countries.  They  have,  however,  been 
withdrawn  after  a  time,  to  be  replaced  by  Cierman 
Reichsmark  notes  in  regions  directly  annexed  to 
(lermany,  like  West  Poland  and  Luxemburg,  or 
by  national  currency  is.sucd  by  the  central  banks  in 
tbe  (K'cupied  countrie.s.  Hut,  in  the  meantime,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  countries  have  been 
obliged  to  accept  the  special  Cierman  notes  at  an 
exchange  rate  fixed  by  Ciermany,  and  tbe  occupa¬ 
tion  authorities  have  “reorganized”  the  central 
banks  of  issue  so  as  to  force  them  to  exchange  Cier¬ 
man  notes  without  limit.  In  each  case,  continued 
use  of  tKcupation  marks  became  unnecessary  after 
Ciermany  had  obtained  control  of  the  central  banks 
of  issue  and  could  dispose  of  practically  unlimited 
amounts  of  liKal  currency. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  system  of 
wholesale  purchases  is  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  (in  national  cur¬ 
rency)  in  all  occupied  countries.  Under  compulsion 
exerted  hy  the  occupying  power,  the  central  banks 
of  issue  must  put  into  circulation  ever  larger  quan¬ 
tities  of  their  notes,  with  no  backing  other  than  the 
practically  valueless  (Jerman  (K'cupation  notes.  This 
of  course  means  large-scale  inflation. 

Hy  this  “streamlined”  system,  the  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  are  gradually  being  dispossessed  of 
their  riches — foodstuffs,  minerals,  manufactured 


torcijjn  currency.  I.argc  quantities  of  l>anish  ejJKs,  for  instance, 
were  shippe«l  to  Swit/crianil  after  the  (K'cu|tation  of  Denniark. 
12.  Bulletin  of  Intcnuitwnal  Xews  (l.ondon.  Royal  Institute  of 
International  .Affairs),  December  31,  >94<',  P-  if'7f>. 

I  According  to  a  Vichy  dispatch  to  the  Swiss  paper  Neue 
Ziirclicr  Zeitun^,  September  p),  ig^o,  the  circulation  of  these 
military  notes  in  France  was  at  that  time  “probahly  larger  than 
that  of  F'rench  franc  notes.” 


g(H)ds,  and  even  ownership  in  industrial  and  com- 
merci.il  enterprises — while  their  citizens  are  left  \ 
with  empty  cellars  and  large  amounts  of  inflated 
local  currency  with  which  they  find  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  buy  any  real  goods.  It  took  some  ^ 
time  for  the  people  of  occupied  countries  to  realize  ' 
w  hat  was  going  on,  but  they  have  now  learned  that  I 
capitulation  to  the  Cicrmans  is  not  cheaper  than 
war.  [ 

CONFISCATION  OF  PUBLIC  (iOLl)  RESERVES  * 

1 

I'he  conqueror's  most  direct  methcKl  is  outright  , 
confiscation.  In  the  public  domain,  Cicrmany’s  most  5 
profitable  initiatives  have  probably  been  seizure  of  t 
the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  found  in  ( 
the  national  banks  of  a  number  of  conquered  coun-  ] 
tries;  confiscation  of  all  arms  and  other  militan  t 
eipiipment  of  these  cfiuntries;  and  seizure  of  state-  i 
owned  railroad  equipment,  industrial  plants  and  ( 
other  valuable  properties.  , 

The  gold  left  in  the  vaults  of  the  central  banks  1 
of  issue  of  the  (Kcupied  countries  has,  in  most  cases,  i 
been  immediately  confiscated  by  the  conqueror.  < 
Although  substantial  parts  of  the  gold  reserves  of  j 
the  central  banks  of  Poland,  Denmark,  Norway,  I 
Hollantl,  Helgium,  France,  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  ; 
h.id  been  deposited  in  places  beyond  the  reach  of  i 
(icrmany,  the  total  value  of  the  gold  seized  in  con-  I 
tinental  Europe  is  nevertheless  considerable.  » 

When  (jerman  trcnips  annexed  Austria  in  May 
i93<S,  the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  ' 
the  Hank  of  Austria,  valued  at  about  $S()  million” 
were  taken  over  and  sjH'iit  for  imports  e.s.sential  to 
German  armament  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year.  A  year  later,  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  haul  ' 
proved  less  spectacular.  The  Czech  Central  Bank  ' 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  depositing  most  of  its  ■ 
foreign  assets  in  England.  The  German  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  obtained  from  the  Hank  for  Inter-  • 
national  Settlements,  at  Hasle,  Switzerland,  with 
the  approval  of  the  C'hamberlain  government,  the 
relea.se  of  $25  million  in  gold  held  to  Czechoslo-i 
vakia's  account  by  the  Hank  of  England  in  the 
International  Hank — one-third  of  the  nation’s  gold 
reserve.  This  gold  was  released  in  1939  on  the  sd- 
emn  promise  of  the  Nazi  authorities  to  transfer  it 
to  the  Hank  of  the  Protectorate  of  Hohemia  and 
Moravia.  The  transfer,  however,  was  never  made:  , 
the  gold  was  used  by  Germany,  which  merely  gave 
the  Hank  of  the  Protectorate  scrip  to  an  equivalent 
amount  in  the  form  of  “gold  deposit  certificates." 
Even  the  share  of  Czechoslovakian  gold  which 

1.4.  This  sum  is  the  total  jriven  in  the  last  weekly  statement  of 
the  .Austrian  National  Hank  lor  nohl  reserves  and  foreign  (v 
change  (March  7,  igth):  quoted  in  Thomas  Reveille,  The  Spoil 
of  Europe  (New  York,  Norton,  1941),  p.  130. 
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Nazi  Germany  had  promised  to  deliver  to  the  na¬ 
tional  bank  of  the  newly  created  puppet  state  of 
Slovakia  never  materialized. 

In  Poland  the  Nazi  invaders  found  practically 
no  publicly  owned  gold  or  foreign  exchange.  What 
was  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion  was 
taken  out  of  the  country  when  the  government  left. 
The  Danish  gold  reserves,  reported  to  amount  to 
some  $53  million,  are  declared  to  have  been  almost 
all  sent  abroad  before  the  invasion.'^  Similarly, 
the  gold  reserves  of  the  Hank  of  Norway,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $84  million,  were  shipped  out  of  Norway 
under  bombardment  and  have  been  brought  to 
safety.''’  In  the  Netherlands,  according  to  declara¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Dutch  Finance  Minister  in  Lon¬ 
don,  about  two-thirds  of  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
National  Hank  of  Holland  have  been  saved  from 
the  invader,  but  some  $200  million  in  gold  was  left 
in  the  country  and  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans.  In  Belginnt,  too,  most  of  the  gold 
reserves  were  removed  before  the  invasion.  About 
$2^0  million  in  gold,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  France  by  the  National  Hank  of  Helgium,  how¬ 
ever,  was  handed  over  to  CJermany  by  the  Vichy 
government.  The  directors  of  the  National  Hank  of 
Belgium,  now  in  London,  are  still  trying  to  obtain 
as  compensation  a  part  of  the  French  gold  deposited 
ill  the  United  States,  and  are  fighting  the  case  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court. Vichy 
docs  not  recognize  the  government  of  Helgium-in- 
Exile  as  the  lawful  government  of  the  country,  and 
refuses  to  transfer  the  gold  to  it. 

The  largest  gold  reserves  in  continental  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  first  German  invasion  moves 
were  those  of  France.  Their  total  value  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  at  least  $2  billion.'"  Part  of  it,  perhaps 
two-thirds  at  the  most,  had  been  shipped  to  North 
Africa,  the  United  States  and,  possibly,  Martinique 
before  the  surrender.  As  for  the  remainder,  the 
situation  is  not  clear.  It  has  been  declared  that  a. 
large  shipment  of  gold  sent  to  Africa  before  June 
1940  has  since  been  brought  back  to  France. 

The  gold  reserves  of  the  central  banks  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  kumania  and  Bulgaria,  which  may  represent 
some  $300  million  in  all,  can  also  be  considered  as 

15-  Two  months  attiT  the  occupation  of  Denmark,  however,  the 
Danisli  National  Hank  was  authorized  by  a  new  by-law  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  assets  and  funds  located  abroad, 
ifi.  For  an  account  by  the  Norwejjian  Minister  of  F'inance, 
Oscar  Torp,  of  this  dramatic  salva>:inj;,  sec  .\V«'  Yort{  Herald 
Tribune,  January  22,  1941. 

17-  Sec  Albany  dispatch.  The  Kew  Yorl;  Times,  March  6,  1942. 
iff.  Reveille,  The  Spoil  of  Europe,  cited,  p.  134,  fji'cs  the  Hr- 
urc  of  S2  billion.  The  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
(London),  estimates  the  value  of  the  French  "old  reserve  at 
about  (100  million  pounds  sterling,  or  some  S2.4  billion  (Bul¬ 
letin  of  hitertuitioiiiil  Xews,  December  14,  1941,  p.  1612).  The 
Sew  Y(jrl(  Times  of  June  25,  1940  estimated  the  amount  still 
in  Paris  at  some  St. 8  billion. 


having  been  added  to  the  German  war  chest.  Ger¬ 
many,  in  fact,  controls  the  finances  of  these  coun¬ 
tries.  Available  information  indicates  that  the 
gold  reserves  of  Y ugoslavia  and  Greece  were  sent 
abroad  before  their  occupation  and  have  not  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  enrichment  of  the  conqueror. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the 
tragmentary  news  obtainable,  the  total  value  of 
the  publicly  owned  gold  reserves  actually  collect¬ 
ed  by  Nazi  Ciermany  on  European  soil  may  be 
con.servatively  estimated  as  at  least  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars.'*' 

;;(iM  ISCATION  OE  OTHER  PUBLIC  PROPERTY 

Total  confiscation  of  state  property  by  the  con¬ 
queror  apparently  has  been  applied  only  in  certain 
cases,  notably  where  levy  of  heavy  (Kcupation  costs 
was  not  possible  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
legitimate  government.  The  outstanding  illustra¬ 
tion  is  Foland.  All  the  properties  of  the  former 
To'ish  state  were  confiscated  outright  by  (Jermany. 

I  heir  value  is  estimated  at  some  $2.9  billion,  of 
which  the  port  of  Cidynia  (renamed  Gothenhafen 
by  the  (Jermans)  accounts  for  $400  million;  the 
Holish  State  Steelworks,  $^20  million;  and  the 
state  lorests,  some  $200  million."’  In  mo.st  cases, 
however,  the  (iermans  have  lelt  public  property 
under  the  control — at  least  in  theory — of  the  l(x:al 
government,  with  some  significant  exceptions.  One 
of  the  most  important  items  of  .state  property  which 
was  immediately  confi.scated  in  all  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  was  the  military  equipment  of  the  vanquished 
armies.  It  is  exceedingly  ililhcult  to  a.scertain  the 
total  value  of  this  booty.  Whatever  its  monetary 
worth,  the  sum  must  be  very  large,  for  it  includes 
the  arms  and  eejuipment  of  Austria  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  as  well  as  the  cejuipment  of  the  disbanded 
Polish,  Yugoslav  and  Greek  armies,  large  quantities 
of  arms  and  equipment  collected  in  Holland,  Hel¬ 
gium  and  France,  as  well  as  the  considerable 
amount  of  Hritish  mateTiel  left  behind  at  Dun¬ 
kirk.  What  has  happened  to  the  equipment  thus 
acijuired  is  only  partly  known:  the  Austrian  and 
('zechoslovak  army  equipment  was  largely  sold 
in  the  course  of  195S  and  19:59  to  various  countries 
in  Southeastern  Europe,  in  exchange  for  consider- 

19.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  jtolil  most  recently  eon- 
tiscated  hy  (lermany  is  of  little  practical  value:  since  the  attack 
on  Russia,  fJerm.iny  can  no  lonjjer  sell  >;old  abroad  except  to 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Spain,  Hortujtal  or  Turkey,  whose  capac¬ 
ities  for  absorption  are  extremely  limited. 

20.  Manchester  Guardian,  November  24,  1939.  A  decree  of 
November  15,  1939  first  attached  all  Polish  state  property  and 
then,  on  September  24,  1940,  transferred  it  to  the  Gourerne merit 
General.  A  special  corporatif)n  ( ll'crl(e  des  Generalgoueerne- 
ments,  .4.  G.)  has  been  founded  to  administer  some  [V)rtions  of 
the  former  Polish  state  property.  Sie  I-'ranz  L.  Neumann, 
Behemoth-— T he  Strut  ture  and  I’lattite  of  Xational  Socialism 
(New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1942),  p.  181. 
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able  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials, 
only  to  be  recovered  later  when  Germany  invaded 
those  countries.  The  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  in  London  has  evaluated  these  sales  at 
possibly  over  $200  million.^* 

The  shortage  of  rolling  stock  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  has  been  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
Germany’s  economy.  It  was  therefore  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  occupying  authorities  immediately  ap¬ 
propriated  the  equipment  (locomotives,  freight  and 
passenger  cars)  of  the  European  railways.  As  was 
usual  in  Europe,  most  of  this  property  belonged  to 
the  national  governments.  Polish  rolling  stock 
was  confiscated  to  the  last  car.  In  France,  the  arm¬ 
istice  agreement  (Section  13)  provided  that  the 
largest  part  of  the  existing  rolling  stock  must  be 
delivered  to  Germany.  French  transportation  au¬ 
thorities  have  revealed  that  Germany  had  requisi¬ 
tioned  and  shipped  to  the  Reich  2,500  locomotives 
by  Christmas  1940,  and  250,000  of  the  450,000 
French  freight  cars  by  February  20,  1941.  The  value 
of  this  stock  is  declared  to  exceed  $320  million.^^ 
Vichy  dispatches  have  intimated  that  Germany  has 
since  then  made  further  demands  on  the  French 
railways.^^  In  Belgium  it  was  reported  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  1941  that,  of  the  114,000  freight  cars  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Belgian  railways,  only  about  50,000  were 
left.^"*  Similar  confiscations  of  rolling  stock  have 
been  reported  from  practically  all  other,  parts  of 
Nazi-occupied  Europe. 

CONFISCATION  OF  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

Confiscation  of  public  property  has  been  accom¬ 
panied  in  many  instances  by  seizure  of  private 
property.^'  It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  innumerable  pri¬ 
vate  confiscations  which  have  taken  place  in  all 
occupied  countries.  Many  methods  have  been  ap¬ 
plied,  from  outright  confiscation,  without  any  in- 

21.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  14,  1940,  p. 
1613. 

22.  Reveille,  The  Spoil  of  Europe,  cited,  p.  171. 

23.  That  part,  at  least,  of  the  French  railway  equipment  has 
been  sold  abroad  by  (jermany  is  shown  by  a  dispatch  from 
Ahwaz,  Iran,  to  The  New  Yor/(  Times,  April  13,  1942.  This  dis¬ 
patch  declares  that  an  investigation  made  since  the  joint  occu¬ 
pation  of  Iran  by  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  August  1941  re¬ 
vealed  that  French  railway  coaches  in  use  there  represent  a  part 
of  the  material  furnished  Iran  by  Germany  shortly  before  occu¬ 
pation  by  the  Anglo-Russian  troops. 

24.  See  R.  Ardenne,  German  Exploitation  of  Belgium  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  The  Brookings  Institution,  1942),  p.  49. 

25.  Confiscation  of  enemy  property  located  in  the  occupied 
countries  has  intentionally  been  omitted  from  this  report.  Ger¬ 
many  claims  that,  according  to  international  law,  it  merely 
“administers”  it  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  pending  an  ulti¬ 
mate  settlement  of  the  claims.  Confiscation  of  enemy  property 
is  a  traditional  feature  of  war.  The  nominal  value  of  the  British 
investment  in  Europe  was  last  placed  at  roughly  a  billion  dollars. 
American  investments  probably  total  twice  as  much. 


demnity  whatsoever,  to  sales  under  duress  at  prices  I 
unilaterally  fixed  by  the  occupying  authorities.  I 
Moreover,  the  rules  adopted  differ  widely  according 
to  the  racial  or  political  condition  of  the  dispos¬ 
sessed.  Poles,  Jews,  political  refugees  and  other 
“enemies  of  the  German  State”  have  been  deprived 
of  practically  everything  of  value,  while  the  private 
property  of  other  groups  has  been  left  untouched. 
On  one  item,  however,  a  uniform  rule  has  been 
applied  all  over  Europe:  all  privately  owned  weap¬ 
ons  were  confiscated  immediately,  with  the  most 
severe  penalties  for  hiding  or  non-delivery  to  the 
occupying  authorities. 

Privately  owned  gold,  silver,  jewelry,  foreign  ex¬ 
change  and  foreign  securities  have  also  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  invaders.  In  most  cases  owners 
of  such  valuables  seem  to  have  been  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render  them  to  either  the  German  authorities  or 
their  own  puppet  government,  usually  against 
compensation  at  official  rates  in  local  currency,  or  to 
register  them  with  the  authorities.  The  total  value 
of  these  transfers  must  have  been  quite  large.^^ 
Registration  always  includes  holdings  located 
abroad.  In  Austria,  as  in  Germany  itself,  registra¬ 
tion  of  valuables  and  foreign  securities  was  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  transfer  of  title  to  the  Reich.  Whether  the 
same  will  be  done  with  the  holdings  of  citizens  of 
other  occupied  countries  is  not  yet  quite  clear. 
Securities  originally  held  by  owners  located  in 
these  countries  have  apparently  been  sold  abroad 
through  financial  institutions  in  neutral  coun-  | 
tries,  but  it  is  naturally  impossible  to  know  whether  ^ 
the  owners  sold  them  under  duress  or  of  their  own 
free  will.  In  Belgium,  important  quantities  of  dia¬ 
monds  have  been  seized  by  the  German  authorities, 
especially  in  Antwerp,  the  diamond  trade  center.^’ 

A  lucrative  measure  of  confiscation  of  private 
property  applied  in  most  of  the  conquered  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  the  seizure  of  Jewish  industrial  enter¬ 
prises.  In  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
for  example,  which  has  served  in  many  instances 
as  a  model  for  action  taken  elsewhere,  the  Nazi 
rulers  declared  as  Jewish  property,  and  seized  as 
such,  all  enterprises  in  which  even  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  capital  was  held  by  Jews.  By  this  prcKess 
of  “aryanization,”  countless  valuable  businesses 
passed  into  German  hands,  either  without  compen¬ 
sation  or  with  the  payment  of  a  ridiculously  small 
amount  after  a  summary  “evaluation”  by  a  German 

26.  As  a  case  in  point,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  privately  held  gold,  foreign  exchange  and  foreign  secur¬ 
ities  surrendered  to  the  Rcichsbank  in  Austria  after  annexation 
has  been  estimated  at  over  $200  million,  or  more  than  twice 
the  value  of  the  gold  reserves  and  foreign  exchange  holdings  of 
the  Austrian  National  Bank  at  that  time.  Cf.  Financial  News 
(London),  April  4,  1938. 

27.  The  New  Yorh^  Times,  August  28,  1941. 
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official.  Jewish  properties  confiscated  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  alone  have  been  evaluated  at  $500  mil¬ 
lion.*®  In  Poland,  whieh  received  the  worst  treat¬ 
ment  of  all,  practically  every  item  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  non-Germans  has  been  confis¬ 
cated.  This  is  fully  consistent  with  the  policy  out¬ 
lined  by  Walter  Darre,  former  German  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture,  when  he  declared  that  “all  the 
Polish  soil  and  industrial  property  will  be  confis¬ 
cated  without  exception  and  will  be  distributed 
primarily  among  worthy  members  of  the  Party  and 
soldiers  aeeorded  honors  for  bravery  in  the  war.”^^ 
In  the  Warthegau  (Western  Poland),  which  has 
been  annexed  to  Germany  and  is  to  be  colonized 
by  Germans,  all  Polish-owned  estates,  properties 
and  industries,  public  or  private,  were  confiscated 
without  indemnity.  Included  were  livestock  esti¬ 
mated  at  1.3  million  cattle,  1.4  million  pigs,  and 
half  a  million  horses.^®  In  Holland,  new  laws  in¬ 
troduced  under  German  rule  provide  that  the 
property  of  those  who  have  promoted,  are  promot¬ 
ing,  or  even  “are  likely  to  promote”  tendencies 
hostile  to  Germany  may  be  seized.  Similar  disposi¬ 
tions  have  been  adopted  in  other  territories  now 
under  German  control.  Although  no  complete  in¬ 
formation  is  available,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  value  of  the  private  property  confiscated  by 
Germany  must  amount  to  several  billion  dollars. 

LONG-RANGE  TRIHUTE 

The  colossal  sums  involved  in  the  transfer  of 
wealth  described  above  are  still  far  from  repre¬ 
senting  the  complete  harvest  of  economic  values 
in  the  conquered  countries  since  Germany  started 
on  its  way  of  total  war.  These  windfall  gains  are,  in 
fact,  put  in  the  shade  by  the  recurrent  tribute  Ger¬ 
many  has  levied  and  still  is  levying  on  these  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  windfall  gains  do  not 
differ  essentially — except  for  their  unprecedented 
size  and  the  typically  German  Grundlichl^eit  of 
their  application — from  the  confiscations  imposed 
by  warlords  of  the  past.  The  periodic  levies  of  trib¬ 
ute,  on  the  contrary,  are  novel  devices  which  re¬ 
veal  Germany’s  ultimate  design — to  dominate  other 
nations  of  the  world  permanently. 

It  is  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Nazis  to  levy 
such  tribute  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  when 
it  shall  be  replaced  by  a  more  permanent  form  of 
exploitation.  These  interim  tribute  measures  in- 

28.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  14,  1940,  p. 
1611. 

29.  From  a  speech  reported  to  have  been  delivered  to  Nazi 
"Hicials  in  May  1940.  Cf.  Daily  Telegraph  (London),  December 
7. 1940. 

t".  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  14,  1940,  p. 
i6n. 
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elude  manipulation  of  exchange  rates;  forced  sales 
and  forced  lending  to  Germany;  exploitation  of 
foreign  workers;  and,  above  all,  so-called  “occu¬ 
pation  costs.”  By  these  means,  which  often  over¬ 
lap,  Germany  is  rapidly  emptying  the  occupied 
countries  of  the  wealth  they  have  accumulated  for 
centuries. 

CI  RREXCY  M.\MPUI..\T10N 

After  1939  Germany  established  new  Reichsmark 
r.ites  for  the  occupied  territories.  In  the  Western 
countries  these  rates  were,  as  a  rule,  calculated  to 
overvalue  the  Reichsmark  in  terms  of  the  local  cur¬ 
rency.^’  The  Reichsmark  has  been  arbitrarily  over¬ 
valued  from  38  to  60  per  cent  compared  with  its 
elTective  preoccupation  rate.^*  For  Denmark,  for 
instance,  the  Germans  have  fixed  the  new  rate  at 
1  kroner  per  Reichsmark,  or  38  per  cent  above  the 
previous  effective  rate  (1.45).  In  Norway  the  value 
of  the  Reichsmark  has  been  put  at  1.67  kroner,  an 
overvaluation  of  34  per  cent  above  the  previous 
effective  rate  (1.24);  in  the  Netherlands,  at  0.75 
guilder  against  the  former  rate  of  0.53,  an  over¬ 
valuation  of  42  per  cent;  in  Belgium,  at  2.50  belgas 
(i  belga  equals  5  Belgian  francs)  instead  of  1.67, 
an  overvaluation  of  50  per  cent.  In  this  latter  coun¬ 
try,  the  RM  was  fixed  at  2  belgas  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  and  subsequently  raised  to  2.5  belgas 
(12.5  Belgian  francs).  In  France  the  overvaluation 
has  been  especially  high:  one  Reichsmark  has  been 
decreed  equal  to  20  French  francs.  Compared  with 
the  previous  effective  rate  of  12.3  to  13,  overvaluation 
of  the  RM  reaches  lin  this  case  the  level  of  54  to  60 
per  cent.  Similar  measures  have  been  applied  in 
the  Baltic  states;  n  Latvia,  for  instance,  an  ex- 
propriatory  rate  o:  exchange  (i  mark  equals  10 
lat)  has  been  set.  Currency  manipulations  are,  of 
course,  not  new  for  Germany.  Such  devices  were 
applied  earlier  as  t  ne  of  the  Nazi  methods  of  eco- 

31.  This,  liowevtT,  (bus  not  .ipply  to  the  countries  directly  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  Reich,  like  Austria,  the  Sudetcnland  and  the 
Warthegau  (Western  I’oland),  where  other  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made. 

32.  The  effectire  rate  is  the  rate  based  on  the  equilibrium 
value  of  the  Reichsmark  for  purposes  of  trade  with  neighboring 
territories;  in  the  opinion  of  the  (Jerman  authorities,  it  is  some 
30  per  cent  below  the  official  value  of  the  RM.  Taking  the  offi¬ 
cial  rates — which  have  very  little  practical  value — as  the  basis 
of  calculation,  the  above  figures  would  be:  for  Denmark,  4  per 
cent  and  for  Norway,  6  per  cent  unrlervaluation;  for  Belgium, 
5  per  cent  and  for  France,  8  to  14  per  cent  overvaluation.  For 
details  on  calculation  of  the  pcrcentual  overvaluation  of  the 
Reichsmark  above  its  previous  effective  rates  in  the  conquered 
countries,  see  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  31,  1940, 
p.  1672,  and  League  of  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey, 
1919-41  (I’rinceton,  Princeton  University  Press,  1941),  p.  152. 
It  must  be  observed  here,  however,  that  the  comparison  between 
the  new  Reichsmark  rates  and  the  pre-invasion  rate  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  conclusive  evidence  of  overvaluation.  In  some  cases, 
notabh  in  the  trade  witli  certain  Balkan  countries,  the  Reichs¬ 
mark  had  previously  been  undervalued  for  various  economic  or 
political  reasons. 
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nomic  penetration  in  various  countries  of  South¬ 
eastern  Europe.^^ 

FORCED  SALES 

The  large  sales,  amounting  in  fact  to  wholesale 
pillage  of  existing  stocks,  made  during  the  first 
months  of  occupation  have  already  been  referred 
to.  Another  category  of  sales,  the  more  or  less  reg¬ 
ular  and  repeated  ones,  is  even  more  difficult  to 
evaluate,  owing  to  their  repetitive  character.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  hard  to  know  how  much  of  their  goods 
individual  suppliers  in  the  occupied  countries  were 
willing  to  sell  freely  at  the  price  paid.  It  is  known 
that  large  quantities  of  fish  from  Norway,^'*  pota¬ 
toes  from  Holland,  vegetables  and  eggs  from  Bel¬ 
gium  and  dairy  products  from  Denmark  are  regu¬ 
larly  sold  to  Germany,  while  consumption  of  these 
products  in  the  conquered  countries  is  greatly  re¬ 
stricted  by  the  occupation  authorities.  Bread  is  ra¬ 
tioned  in  Rumania,  one  of  the  largest  wheat  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Europe,  cheese  in  Holland,  butter  in 
Denmark,  and  even  wine  in  France.  Peasants  in 
occupied  France  are  forbidden  to  thresh,  gather 
potatoes,  or  slaughter  animals  without  German 
permission. 

But  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  compulsion 
is  obtained  by  comparing  (lerman  imports  during 
the  period  of  (Kcupation  with  imports  from  all 
«)tber  countries  in  previous  years.  According  to 
declarations  made  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Reichsbank  on  March  12,  1941,  Germany’s  trade 
during  1940  with  continental  European  countries 
(except  France)  had  increased  in  value  by  about 
65  per  cent  above  the  level  of  1939.  Germany’s  share 
in  the  exports  of  the  Netherlands,  for  example, 
which  was  13  per  cent  in  1939,  amounted  to  86  per 
cent  in  the  third  quarter  of  1940.  From  occupied 
France,  800,000  tons  of  wheat  were  shipped  into 
Germany  by  the  end  of  October  1940.  This  is 
nearly  twice  the  total  French  exportable  surplus 
before  the  invasion,  which  was  approximately 
450,000  tons.  France  normally  has  no  important 
surplus  of  pigs  or  cattle,  but  a  large  number  of  meat 
animals  have  been  exported  to  Germany  since  the 
occupation. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  materials,  foodstuffs 
and  finished  prcxlucts  constantly  drawn  off  from  the 
occupied  countries  by  these  “sales”  is  impossible  to 
estimate.  Information  available  on  the  subject  leaves 
not  the  least  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  staggering. 

VL  Sic,  for  instance,  Paul  Einzig,  Bloodless  Invasion  (London, 
Duckwortli,  ji.  47. 

44.  In  the  last  half  year,  according  to  a  Norwegian  report,  40 
tons  ol  cream,  5,108  tons  of  milk,  i,ifi6  tons  of  cheese,  133 
tons  of  eggs,  5,8 1  g  tons  of  hutter  and  margarine,  and  6,382 
tons  ol  fresh  and  preservi’d  meats  have  heen  sent  from  Norway 
to  (Jertnany.  ILigen,  Will  Germany  Crael(?  cited,  p.  206. 


It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  in  most  cases  removal 
of  goods  from  the  occupied  territories  hardly  falls 
under  the  category  of  “trade”  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  as  they  are  taken  away  largely  under  ! 
military  pressure,  and  Germany  need  not  send  any-  * 
thing  in  exchange.  In  fact,  at  present  most  of  the 
German  export  trade  with  these  territories  is  in 
goods  needed  either  by  the  armies  of  occupation  or 
by  factories  engaged  in  contracts  for  the  German 
armed  forces.  Other  German  exports  to  the  occupied 
countries  are  known  to  be  negligible.  As  a  British 
publication  sardonically  observes,  it  would  be  “un¬ 
economic,”  from  the  Nazi  point  of  view,  to  waste 
the  products  of  German  labor  on  countries  which 
can  be  forced  to  surrender  all  they  possess  without 
payment.^' 

As  Germany  proceeds  to  “buy”  infinitely  more 
from  the  occupied  countries  than  it  sells  them,  it 
invariably  develops  that,  in  spite  of  undervaluation 
of  the  particular  country’s  currency,  the  clearing 
balance  swings  against  Germany.  This  mounting 
burden  of  debt  is  in  fact  desired  by  the  Reich, 
which  knows  it  can  pay  it  o(T  at  leisure — if  at  all— 
and  in  the  meantime  can  regard  it  as  a  long-term, 
interest-free  loan  from  the  occupied  country.  In 
cases  where  the  costs  of  occupation  are  high  enough, 
notably  France  and  Norway,  these  debts  are  wiped 
out  in  advance  by  the  credit  balances  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  (iermany.  Moreover,  through  the  complete 
control  they  exercise  over  the  central  banks  of 
issue  in  a  number  of  European  countries,  the  Ger¬ 
man  authorities  can,  if  they  so  desire,  borrow  any 
amount  of  money  they  need.  The  central  banking 
institutions  of  these  countries  are  obliged  to  accept, 
at  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  German  occupation 
notes  which  cost  the  Cierman  authorities  nothing 
but  the  trouble  of  printing,  and  which  cannot  cause 
an  inflation  of  the  German  “inner”  currency,  the 
Reichsmark,  because  they  can  neither  be  exchanged 
for  the  latter  nor  used  to  buy  (ierman  goods.  How¬ 
ever,  Germany  does  not  want  money,  but  com¬ 
modities.  Forced  lending,  therefore,  usually  takes 
the  form  of  purchases  made  under  duress,  as  shown 
above,  with  money  “borrowed”  from  the  vendors, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  large  German  debts  to  the 
occupied  countries  as  a  result  of  one-way  clearing 
transactions. 

How  high  the  credit  balances  thus  acquired  are 
is  not  known.  Some  information,  however,  is  avail¬ 
able.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Denmark^  in  April  1940  the  latter  ; 
owed  Germany  over  50  million  kroner.  After  three 
months  of  occupation,  this  German  credit  had 
turned  into  a  debt  of  150  million  kroner,  and  by  the 
end  of  December  1941  frozen  Danish  clearing  assets 

35.  The  Economist  (LDiiilon),  August  24,  1940,  p.  249. 
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had  reached  849  million  kroner.^^’  In  Holland  the 
national  currency  in  circulation  increased  by  some 
220  million  guilder  from  the  occupation  to  the  end 
of  1940.^^  In  Belgium  the  combined  statement  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Belgium  and  the  Brussels  Issue 
Bank  showed,  as  of  the  end  of  1941,  foreign  credits 
and  bills  of  7,923  million  Belgian  francs  (1270,000- 
000).^”  For  France  it  is  hard  to  give  representative 
figures,  because  most  purchases  are  made  with 
credits  derived  from  the  occupation  indemnity.  The 
extent  of  Cierman  purchases,  however,  can  be  part¬ 
ly  inferred  from  the  advances  accorded  the  French 
government  by  the  Bank  of  France,  which  attained 
the  figure  of  96  billion  francs  in  February  1942, 
against  2.2  billion  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  not  in¬ 
cluding  a  separate  advance  of  150  billion  francs 
lent  to  cover  occupation  costs.^^  A  reasonable  guess 
based  on  available  figures  would  be  that  the  Cier- 
mans  are  “borrowing”  some  680  million  to  one 
billion  dollars’  worth  of  gixids  and  services  from 
the  Western  occupied  countries  alone  each  year."*® 

EXPLOITATION  OF  FOREIGN  WORKERS 

Since  labor  and  raw  materials  are  the  twin  pillars 
of  the  Nazi  economy,  labor  shortage  is  a  constant 
and  increasing  preoccupation  for  the  Reich.  Ger¬ 
many  has  to  import  more  and  more  foreign  labor 
c.ich  year.  The  opening  of  the  Russian  front  and 
the  consequent  calling  to  the  colors  of  large  num- 

jfi.  yew  Europe  (New  York),  April  1942,  p.  153. 

37.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  DtccmlHr  31,  1940,  p. 
1677.  Accorclinj;  to  u  more  recent  source,  the  amount  which 
(iermany  owes,  an<l  has  not  paid,  for  j:(H)ds  received  from  all 
occupied  areas  (i.c.  (iermany’s  debts  under  clearing  accounts) 
amounts  to  some  4  billion  RM  a  year.  Cf.  “(German  Financial 
Policy  in  Europe"  (mimeographed).  Co-ordination  Centre, 
US./I.  (Washington,  D.C.),  April  22,  1942. 

3S.  Ardenne,  German  Exploitation  of  Belgium,  cited,  p.  33. 

39.  Figures  from  the  March  1942  issue  of  the  Monthly  Statis¬ 
tical  Bulletin  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Geneva,  c)Uoted  in  The 
Sew  Yorl(  Times,  March  31,  1942.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  approximately  30  billion  francs  of  old  pre-war  advances 
arc  included  in  the  February  1942  figure  but  not  in  the  pre¬ 
war  one.  Moreover,  before  and  during  the  German  invasion,  the 
French  government  drew  heavily  on  the  Hank  of  France  for  the 
financing  of  its  own  military  expenditures.  See  also  note  46, 
p.  76. 

40.  Bulletin  of  International  News,  December  31,  1940,  j). 
1677.  Even  neutral  countries  have  not  always  been  able  to 
withstand  Cierman  insistence  on  larger  exports  to  the  Reich.  In 
the  early  part  of  1940  Switzerland,  for  instance,  had  a  clearing 
debt  toward  Germany.  Later  during  that  year,  Swiss  imports 
from  Germany  declined  while  exports  increased,  so  that  a  grow¬ 
ing  claim  on  Germany  was  substituted  for  the  former  debt.  At 
the  time  of  the  Swiss-German  trade  .agreement  of  July  18,  1941, 
the  German  debt  to  Switzerland  had  reached  between  no  and 
120  million  Swiss  francs.  With  some  reluctance,  the  Swiss  nego¬ 
tiators  agreed  that  it  could  be  increased  to  400  million  Swiss 
francs  by  December  31,  i94t.  Switzerland,  however,  has  since 
been  able  to  maintain  its  export  surplus  to  Germany  at  a  rea¬ 
sonably  low  figure.  By  February  12,  1942  it  had  increased  only 
to  some  ISO  million  Swiss  francs.  In  Sweden,  t(M),  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion  had  developed  by  the  summer  of  1941.  See  League  of 
Nations,  World  Economic  Survey,  1939-41,  cited,  p.  239. 


bers  of  German  men  has  caused  the  labor  situation 
to  become  more  acute  than  ever. 

Foreign  workers  are  recruited  not  only  from  the 
occupied  territories,  but  also  from  allied  and  neu¬ 
tral  countries.  Recruitment  follows  different  pat¬ 
terns,  from  the  offer  of  a  well-paid  job  to  deporta¬ 
tion.  Workers  from  neutral  countries  are  induced 
to  work  in  Germany  by  the  offer  of  high  wages. 
Unemployed  workers  in  the  occupied  countries 
are  in  many  cases  practically  forced  to  sign  up  for 
work  in  Germany,  or  else  be  deprived  of  their  un¬ 
employment  benefits  and  even  their  food  rationing 
cards.  In  the  “slave  countries”  the  procedure  is  still 
more  ruthless.  There,  labor  “volunteers”  are  treated 
as  deportees.  The  occupation  authorities  in  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia,  for  instance,  are  simply  ordered  to 
have  a  given  number  of  workers  ready  for  transport 
to  Germany  on  a  given  date. 

According  to  the  latest  calculations,  the  total 
number  of  civilian  foreign  workers  employed  in 
Germany  comes  to  some  two  and  a  half  million 
today."*'  About  four-fifths  of  these  are  men  and 
one-fifth  women.  The  largest  national  contingent 
is  that  of  the  Poles,  and  recent  sources  state  that 
the  number  of  Polish  workers  employed  in  Ger¬ 
many  on  September  30,  1941  exceeded  one  million. 
They  receive  the  worst  treatment  of  all.  Draconic 
di.sciplinary  measures  are  usetl  against  them.  Other 
important  national  contingents  are  made  up  of 
Italians,  Czechs,  Slovak.s,  Belgians,  Dutch,  Yugo- 
.slavs,  Hungarians  and  Frenchmen.  Denmark,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Rumania,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Cireece,  Finland  and  Portugal  have  also  sent 
workers.*"  The  table  below*^  shows  the  number  of 
foreign  laborers,  exclusive  of  war  prisoners,  em¬ 
ployed  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  September  1941: 


Country 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Belgium 

106,832 

14,669 

121,501 

Bulgaria 

14.352 

226 

14.578 

Denmark 

25.319 

3.576 

28,895 

France 

34.042 

14.525 

48,567 

Italy 

249.972 

2 1 ,695 

271,667 

Yugoslavia 

82,799 

25.992 

108,791 

The  Netherlands 

80,653 

12,342 

92.995 

Poland 

744.831 

262,730 

1,007,561 

Slovakia 

53.993 

26,044 

80,037 

Hungary 

Protectorate 

25.390 

9,600 

34.990 

( Bohemia-Moravia) 

1 1 1,818 

28,234 

140,052 

Others 

137.348 

52,571 

189,919 

Total  1 

,667,349 

472.204 

2.139,553 

(I.  ReichsarheitsNatt,  July  26,  1941:  llagcn.  Will  Germany 
Crach?  titl'd,  [>.  iH;  Bulletin  of  the  International  Eederation  of 
Trade  Unions,  No.  4,  Fcbru.iry  5,  1942;  The  Economist,  F'ebru- 
.iry  21,  1942;  The  New  Yorl(  Times,  April  25,  1942;  U.S.  Di- 
p.irtintnt  of  GoiniiuTcc,  Eoreign  Commerce  Weehly,  May  16, 
1942. 

42.  Moreover,  important  contingent.s  of  Russian  workers,  said 
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Foreign  workers  in  Germany  must  have  in¬ 
creased  considerably  since  then,'*'*  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  number  will  have  to  be  raised  to  a  much 
higher  figure  if  the  needs  of  the  German  war 
machine  are  to  be  met.  To  this  must  be  added 
some  three  million  prisoners  of  war,  most  of  whom 
have  gradually  been  put  to  work. 

Unlike  the  workers  of  East  and  Southeast  Europe 
— who  are  peremptorily  marshaled  for  work  in 
Germany — those  from  the  Western  countries  are  in¬ 
duced  to  sign  voluntarily,  for  recruiters  can  depend 
on  their  tragic  situation  to  overcome  their  reluctance 
in  leaving  their  families.  In  normal  times,  married 
workers  do  not  like  to  emigrate  alone  but,  owing 
to  circumstances  prevailing  in  occupied  Europe 
today,  the  reverse  is  usually  true.  Rather  than  see 
his  wife  and  children  suffer  from  hunger  and 
starvation,  the  worker  consents  to  go  to  Germany 
in  order  to  be  able  to  send  home  a  substantial  part 
of  his  wages. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  workers  employed 
in  Germany  are  able  to  send  money  to  their  kin 
in  the  home  country.  But  this  “generosity”  does  not 
cost  the  German  economy  anything.  As  these  remit¬ 
tances  can  be  made  only  through  the  clearing  office, 
the  result  is  to  enlarge  Germany’s  debt  toward  the 
occupied  country,  while  the  latter  has  in  fact  to 
pay  the  remittances  out  of  its  own  funds.  For  the 
economy  of  the  occupied  country  as  a  whole,  it  is 
as  if  these  sums  were  an  outright  gift  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  families  of  its  workers  employed  in 
Ciermany.'*^  The  system  of  workers’  remittances 
is  therefore  just  another  of  the  multiple  devices 
for  exploitation  of  occupied  countries  by  the  con.T 
queror.  I'his  device  works  even  with  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  extent  that  they  are  unable  to  resist 
German  pressure. 

COSTS  OF  OCCUPATION 

Article  49  of  the  International  Convention  of  the 
Hague  (1907)  relating  to  Laws  and  Customs  of 
War  on  Land,  signed  by  Germany,  provides  that 
“if  the  occupant  levies  money  contributions  in  the 
occupied  territory,  this  shall  only  be  for  the  military 

to  total  some  100,000  men,  have  reputedly  been  sent  recently 
from  occupied  Russia  to  the  Ruhr  district.  Russian  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Germans  have,  however,  been  put  to  work  only 
very  sparinfjly,  possibly  because  the  Nazis  fear  sabotage  and  the 
spread  of  Communist  propaganda.  The  total  number  of  Russians 
at  work  in  C.crmany  today  probably  does  not  exceed  200,000. 

43.  1-orcign  Commerce  ll’ce/(ly.  May  16,  1942. 

44.  On  November  i,  1941  a  Nazi  spokesman  declared  on  the 
I  lilvcrsum  radio  that  the  number  of  Dutch  workers  employed 
in  Germany  was  127,000;  the  Deutsche  Voll{swirt,  October  31, 
1941,  puts  the  number  of  Belgians  working  in  Germany  at 
100,000  at  that  time;  and  a  Stockholm  dispatch  to  The  New 
Vo>'4’  Times,  March  i';,  1942,  ipiotes  the  number  of  Danish 
workers  who  have  gone  to  (urmany  as  having  risen  to  50,000. 

45.  Cf.  Ardenne,  German  Exploitation  of  Belgium,  cited,  p.  53. 


necessities  or  the  administration  of  such  territory.”  I 
The  terms  of  capitulation  imposed  by  Germany  I 
on  the  defeated  countries  always  include  an  im-  I 
mediate  and  continuous  obligation  of  their  govern¬ 
ments — ^genuine  or  puppet — to  defray  the  occupa¬ 
tion  costs  of  the  victorious  German  Army.  A  study 
of  these  “costs”  shows  that  they  are  established  at 
sums  far  above  the  real  occupation  costs,  and  repre¬ 
sent  not  compensation  but  one  of  the  devices  of  a 
deliberate  policy  of  thorough,  though  concealed, 
looting.  In  fact,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  fixed  without 
relation  to  the  costs  of  maintenance  or  even  the 
number  of  occupying  soldiers.  They  constitute, 
therefore,  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  Hague  Con¬ 
vention  by  Germany  on  both  counts:  the  real  costs 
of  German  occupation  represent  only  a  small  part 
of  the  tribute  levied;  and  the  costs  of  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  occupied  countries  are  defrayed  not  by 
Germany,  but  by  the  local  governments — except  in 
the  case  of  Poland. 

For  France,  the  German  Armistice  Commission 
originally  fixed  the  costs  of  occupation  at  400  mil¬ 
lion  French  francs  per  day,  or  20  million  Reichs¬ 
marks  at  the  adopted  exchange  rate  of  20  francs  for 
one  mark.  As  from  May  ii,  1941,  costs  have  appar¬ 
ently  been  reduced  to  300  million  French  francs,  or 
15  million  RM.  According  to  the  best  available 
.sources,  however,  the  real  costs  of  occupation  rep- 
rc.sent  only  a  small  part  of  this  sum  (about  125  mil¬ 
lion  French  francs  per  day  at  the  most).  This 
means  that  each  year  of  occupation  puts  at  the  dis- 
[losal  of  the  victors  no  billion  French  francs,  or 
nearly  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  France 
alone,  of  which  the  largest  part  is  used  for  pur¬ 
chases  of  all  kinds. 

This  tribute  is  financed  principally  by  an  advance 
of  the  Bank  of  France.'*^’  In  order  to  meet  such 
astronomic  sums,  the  Bank  found  itself  compelled 
to  modify  its  by-laws.  From  50  billion  francs  in 
August  1940,  the  ceiling  for  the  advance  of  the 
Bank  to  the  government  was  gradually  raised  until  I 
authorized  advances  for  costs  of  occupation  stood 
at  153,099,000,000  francs,  according  to  the  Bank’s 
statement  of  March  19,  1942,  the  latest  available. 
On  the  same  date,  still  unused  German  deposits 
were  about  53  billion  francs.'*^  In  July  1942,  after 
two  years  of  occupation,  the  total  “bill”  will  have 
reached  over  250  billion  French  francs,  or  well  over 
$5  billion.'*® 

46.  Part  of  the  occupation  costs  is  financed  directly  by  the 
Treasury,  by  means  of  bond  issues.  This  explains  why  Bank  of 
I'rance  advances  for  occupation  costs  consistently  lag  behind 
total  occupation  payments. 

47.  The  New  Yorl(  Times,  April  13,  t942. 

48.  Conversion  in  dollars  is  not  very  significant:  in  effect,  these 
sums  are  esen  greater  than  they  appear,  owing  to  the  vast  differ¬ 
ences  betsveen  prices  and  incomes  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 
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iBut  France,  although  the  biggest  plum  in  the 
basket,  is  by  no  means  the  only  occupied  country 
whose  economy  is  crippled  by  payment  of  occupa- 
"  tion  costs.  Fairly  accurate  data  is  available  on  the 
levy  extorted  by  Germany  from  half  a  dozen  other 
European  countries — Norway,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania.  For  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Greece,  the  situation  is  still  obscure,  but 
Germany’s  behavior  in  these  countries  can  easily 
be  inferred  from  events  in  the  others. 

The  first  country  to  be  taxed  for  occupation  costs 
was  Czechoslovakja.  The  situation  with  regard  to 
the  exact  amount  and  duration  of  the  German  levy 
on  this  country  since  complete  occupation  in  March 
1939  is  not  clear  and  has  been  complicated  by 
\  ulterior  partitioning  of  the  country.  Costs  of 
occupation,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  indicated, 
were  first  charged  to  the  Prague  government.  But 
on  October  i,  1940,  when  the  customs  union  be¬ 
tween  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia-Moravia  and 
the  Reich  went  into  effect,  the  German  tax  system 
was  applied  to  the  Protectorate,  with  the  result 
that  the  Prague  government  has  since  had  to  draw 
its  small  independent  income  from  other  sources. 
The  occupation  levy,  as  such,  has  been  suspended 
only,  apparently,  to  be  replaced  by  a  war  contribu¬ 
tion  of  2  million  Czech  crowns  “as  a  token  of  good 
will.”  According  to  an  American  source,'*^  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  Czechoslovakia,  or  rather  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia- 
Moravia,  was  first  fixed  at  2  billion  Czech  crowns, 
or  200  million  Reichsmarks,  a  year  and  then,  from 
January  i,  1941,  was  apparently  doubled,  rising  to 
4  billion  Kr.,  or  400  million  Reichsmarks.’”  In 
Poland  a  simpler  expedient  was  adopted.  No  na¬ 
tional  government  was  left  or  reestablished,  and 
no  direct  costs  of  occupation  were  charged.  Poland 
was  subjected  to  a  complete  ransacking  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  total  enslavement  of  the  people.’' 

In  Dentnar}{^^  the  annual  occupation  levy  has 
been  established  at  582  million  kroner  a  year,  or 
280  million  RM.  As  Denmark  did  not  resist  the 
German  forces,  its  tribute  is  called  “advances  to 
the  German  authorities”  to  cover  their  expenditures 
in  Denmark.  Ihit  in  substance,  the  position  is  the 
same  as  elsewhere.  The  latest  published  estimates 
of  the  Nonvegian  occupation  bill  rank  from  1.9 
billion  to  2.4  billion  kroner  a  year.  In  the  Nether- 
I  lands  the  costs  of  occupation  and  expenditure  for 

•(9-  Reveille,  T/ie  Spoil  of  Europe,  cited,  p.  105. 

5'>-  Sec  The  New  Yorl(  Times,  January  3,  1941. 

5>.  I'or  a  detailed  story  of  the  (ierman  conquest  of  Poland, 
we  Jon  F.vans,  The  Nazi  Order  in  Poland  (Toronto,  Ryerson 
Press,  1941);  also  Simon  Segal,  The  New  Order  in  Poland  (New 
^ork,  Knopf,  1942). 

League  of  Nations,  World  Economic  Survey,  1939-41 ,  cited, 
P-  I5fi. 


the  German  administration  are  believed  to  amount 
to  1.2  billion  guilder  a  year,  or  i.6  billion  R.M. 
Belgium  pays  between  12  and  15  billion  Belgian 
francs  a  year. 

For  Rumania'^  the  yearly  levy  for  occupation 
costs  is  reliably  estimated  at  12  billion  lei,  or  160 
million  RM.  For  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  occupied  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
no  reliable  data  is  yet  available.’"*  But,  by  estimating 
costs  in  countries  for  which  there  is  no  data  on  the 
basis  of  those  which  are  known,  one  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  revenue  extracted  by  the  Reich 
from  the  occupied  countries  is  not  far  from  12 
billion  RM,  of  $4.5  billion,  a  year.” 

These  fantastic  sums  in  no  way  deserve  the  name 
of  occupation  costs.  They  are  based,  in  fact,  not 
on  the  actual  costs  of  occupation,  which  often,  as 
for  instance  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  are  very  small, 
but  on  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  conquered 
countries  to  pay,  established  after  detailed  study  of 
their  wealth  and  resources.’^ 

Compared  with  the  $4.5  billion  which  Germany 
annually  exacts  from  the  countries  it  occupies  in 
Europe,  the  $500  million  it  was  finally  asked  to  pay 
as  reparation  under  the  Young  Plan  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket.  Every  41  days  Germany  collects — 
mostly  in  goods — a  sum  equal  to  the  one  it  was 
condemned  to  pay  by  the  Allied  powers  as  total 
reparation  for  World  War  damages.  This  sum  has 
to  be  wrung  either  from  increased  taxation  or  infla¬ 
tion  of  the  national  currency  in  occupied  countries, 
mostly  the  latter.  Nominally,  however,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  nothing  to  do  with  assessing  the  people. 
In  conformity  with  Hitler’s  teaching,  they  leave 
this  thankless  task  to  the  native  puppet  govern¬ 
ments  set  up  with  the  help  of  local  Quislings. 

53.  Reveille,  The  Spoil  of  Europe,  cited,  p.  104;  see  also  Buch¬ 
arest  dispatch  to  The  New  Yor/(  Times,  March  8,  1941. 

54.  The  Nazis  are  reported  to  have  erectetl  a  new  bank  of 
issue  in  occupied  Ukraine  (at  Rowno),  which  has  the  privilege 
of  issuing  banknotes  based  on  “the  soil.”  Cf.  The  Central  Euro¬ 
pean  Observer  (London),  April  3,  1942.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  same  system  of  “legal”  Iwting  applied  in  other  con¬ 
quered  territories  is  in  force  in  western  Russia. 

■JS.  For  details  of  this  calculation,  see  Fascism  (International 
Transport  Workers  Federation),  April  20,  1942.  The  above  sum 
is  corroborated  by  the  studies  of  Reveille,  The  Spoil  of  Europe, 
cited;  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  et  al. 

56.  The  ca.se  f)f  France  proves  this  point.  According  to  the 
best  available  estimate,  the  strength  of  the  German  Army  of  Oc¬ 
cupation  in  France  is  around  350,000  men.  For  the  supposed  up¬ 
keep  of  these  men,  Germany  charges  France  a  sum  as  great  as 
that  spent  by  France  for  the  upkeep  of  an  Army  at  least  ten 
times  larger,  and  naval  forces  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Moreover,  reports  of  the  Bank  of  France  show  beyond 
any  doubt  that  Germany  has  accumulated  large  unspent  credit 
balances  in  spite  of  heavy  purchases  of  goods  of  all  kinds  for 
shipment  to  (Jertnany.  The  same  is  true,  mutatis  mutandis, 
of  all  other  occupied  countries.  For  details  on  the  unspent  por¬ 
tion  of  the  German  tribute,  see  League  of  Nations,  World  Eco¬ 
nomic  Survey,  1939-41,  cited,  p.  155. 
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OTHER  RENEWABLE  TRIBUTE 

To  obtain  additional  important  sums  from  the 
conquered  peoples,  fines  are  imposed  on  munici¬ 
palities  and  other  public  bodies  for  various  reasons 
and  on  various  pretexts.  Such  impositions  have 
been  meted  out  especially  to  localities  where  the 
population  has  not  shown  a  ready  will  to  “coop¬ 
erate”  with  occupying  German  forces.  In  many 
cases  of  alleged  or  real  “crimes  against  German 
authorities,”  especially  when  the  local  police  were 
unahle  to  find  the  offenders,  the  township  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  occupation  authorities  to  pay  a  large 
fine — or  see  a  number  of  its  notables  shot  at  short 
notice.  Among  the  numerous  examples  of  such 
cases  are  the  Norwegian  city  of  Trondjheim,  which 
was  fined  60,000  kroner  ($1^,000)  in  January  1941 
for  showing  hostility  to  German  troops;  the  muni¬ 
cipality  of  The  Hague,  Netherlands,  which  had 
to  pay  6o,o(X)  guilder  ($^0,000)  for  damages  in¬ 
flicted  to  German  cars  standing  in  the  streets;  Paris, 
20  million  francs  ($400, (X)o)  because  some  one  re¬ 
placed  a  swastika  flag  with  a  Union  Jack;  and 
Orleans,  one  million  francs  ($20,000)  three  times 
for  cut  telephone  wires.  For  similar  “crimes,”  three 
Norwegian  counties  —  Stavanger,  Rogaland  and 
Haugesund  —  were  punished  by  a  collective  fine 
amounting  to  500,000  kroner,  or  $115,000.  Scores  of 
other  examples  could  be  cited. 

MAIN  CONSEOUENCES  OF  GERMAN  EXPLOITATION 

The  foremost  consequence  of  the  huge  German 
purchases  in  fKCupiL'd  territories  is  a  threatened 
large-scale  inflation  in  almost  all  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Under  pressure,  all  central  hanks  of  the  oc¬ 
cupied  countries  have  been  compelled  to  put  into 
circulation  large  amounts  of  local  paper  notes 
with  which  the  (ierman  authorities  have  deprived, 
and  still  are  depriving,  the  people  of  their  belong¬ 
ings  in  a  perfectly  “legal”  way.  An  inflation  of  the 
spectacular  kind,  which  brought  the  American  dol¬ 
lar  to  a  value  of  4.200  billion  marks  in  Germany  in 
November  1924,  has  been  avoided  to  this  day  only 
because  severe  rationing  and  price  control  of  goods 
of  all  kinds  bas  been  introduced  in  the  occupied 
countries  simultaneously  with  “reparation  costs.” 
Without  such  drastic  measures,  prices  would  have 
soared  to  astronomic  heights.  As  it  is,  the  people 
are  deprived  of  their  most  vital  commodities,  as 
well  as  other  properties,  including  partnership  in 
their  own  industries,'^  and  are  left  with  notes  with 
which  they  can  buy  hardly  anything  and  in  which 
they  are  gradually  losing  confidence.'** 

ST-  1  lit’  nicthods  by  which  the  Nazis  have  obliged  even  the 
most  powerful  luiropean  corporations  to  accept  CJerman  financial 
control  represent  one  of  the  various  aspects  of  their  permanent 
economic  “reorganization”  of  luirope.  These  metluKls  will  he  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  future  Ri  port. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  influx  of  large  occupa-  I  g] 
tion  armies  and  accompanying  German  Civil  Staffs,  [  q 
both  of  which  must  be  fed  from  the  land,  increases  I  ^ 
business  activity  in  certain  fields,  especially  the  ■ 
sale  of  consumption  goods  and  the  industries  which  tl 
fit  into  the  German  war  economy.  Dairy  and  agri-  I  ^ 
cultural  products  receive  a  certain  impetus  through  3 
increased  exports  to  Germany.  This  increased  ac-  [  q 
tivity,  however,  finds  no  natural  outlet.  Since  the  5  ( 
occupied  countries  themselves  have  to  advance  the 
amount  needed  for  compulsory  exports  to  Ger-  I* 
many,  they  are  being  rapidly  drained  of  both  their 
products  and  their  financial  reserves.'^ 

As  living  conditions  slowly  deteriorate  all  over 
Europe,  unrest  is  bound  to  grow,  and  Germany  ^ 

is  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  police  the  ^ 

occupied  countries.  In  spite  of  German  or  German-  ^ 
inspired  terror  methods  of  government,  the  people  I  ^ 
are  becoming  increasingly  outspoken  in  their  re-  |  ^ 
sentment  of  problematic  repayment  and  are  trying  ^ 
to  slow  down  deliveries  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma-  ^ 
terials  to  Germany.  The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the 
less  they  will  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  Ger- 
man  victory.  Presently,  the  last  worker  and  the  last  ^ 
peasant  in  occupied  Europe  will  realize  that  it  is 
useless  to  produce  goods  for  a  market  in  which  he  r 
can  find  almost  nothing  to  buy  in  exchange  for 
his  sweat  and  tears,  and  will  slow  down  his  work. 
They  are  already  doing  this  in  many  instances.  tl 
Such  passive  resistance,  the  only  kind  possible  so 
long  as  the  conquerors  and  their  henchmen  dispose  ^  J 
of  all  weapons,  will  call  for  larger  and  larger  police  :  fi 
forces  to  control  the  fields  and  factories,  and  will 
increase  Germany’s  already  great  difficulties  in  f 
ruling  the  conquered  countries  of  Europe.  ii 

CONCLUSION 

After  seven  years  of  the  most  thorough  military, 
economic  and  psychological  preparation  for  war 
to  which  any  nation  was  ever  subjected,  the  Nazis 
have  been  able  to  conquer  practically  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  in  little  more  than  two  years. 
Today,  Nazi  Germany  rules,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  life  of  nearly  all  the  peoples  of  Europe. 

Military  conquest  has  been  accompanied  not 
only  by  wholesale  confiscation  of  everything  of 
immediate  use  to  the  German  war  machine,  but 

■jS.  The  best  prfH)f  of  this  absence  of  confidence  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  few  still  free  investments  which  can  he  considered 
a  substitute  for  gold  values  command  fantastic  prices.  Industrial 
shares,  when  available,  reach  new  peaks  in  the  stock  exchanges.  t 
/\t  recent  auctions  in  Paris  two  postage  stamps  of  1849,  valued 
at  respectively  2,000  and  3,000  francs  in  1935,  were  sold  for 
70,000  and  225,000  francs.  On  the  black  market  the  American 
dollar,  the  official  quotation  of  which  is  43.5  francs,  is  sold  for  ■ 
between  150  and  200  francs. 

59.  Netherlands  News  (New  York,  Netherlands  Information 
bureau),  July  15,  1941,  p.  36. 
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also  by  the  application  of  an  entirely  new  system 
of  invisible  and  permanent  looting.  By  imposing 
so-called  occupation  costs  and  exacting  other  finan¬ 
cial  tribute,  Germany  has  been  able,  while  keeping 
the  appearance  of  legality,  to  oblige  the  vanquished 
nations  to  finance  its  purchases,  thus  succeeding  to 
a  very  large  extent  in  saddling  the  costs  of  its  war 
J  on  them.  In  fact,  the  material  wealth  which  Nazi 
:  Germany  has  accumulated  in  the  countries  occu- 
;■  pied  during  the  last  three  years  has  already  paid 
for  several  years  of  war  preparation.'’®  The  renew¬ 
able  contributions  extorted  from  the  conquered  ter¬ 
ritories  can  be  conservatively  estimated  at  about  15 

i  billion  RM  a  year — including  German  clearing  ac¬ 
count  debts.  Seen  against  a  background  of  total 
civilian  expenditure  of  some  ^8  billion  RM  a  year — 
probably  a  maximum,  as  the  possibilities  of  in¬ 
creasing  national  income  seem  practically  exhaust¬ 
ed— this  means  that  if  Germany  could  not  draw  on 
the  resources  of  the  occupied  countries  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  “old”  Reich  would  have  to  substan¬ 
tially  curtail  its  standard  of  living  or  seriously  re¬ 
duce  military  expenditures.  The  new  “economic 
weapon”  has  enabled  Nazi  leaders  to  pre-empt  the 
resources  of  the  occupied  countries  on  the  pretext 
I 

60,  In  the  fall  of  1939  Hitler  ileclared  that  (Jermany  had  spent 
for  armaments  90  billion  Reichsmarks,  or  some  S36  billion  (at 
the  olficial  rate  of  2.5  RM  for  Si)  between  1927  and  1939. 
According  to  a  reliable  American  source,  Nazi  (Jermany’s  apgre- 
-  gate  collections  in  the  form  of  occupatif)n  costs,  seizure  of  enemy 
I  ami  Jewish  property,  imposition  of  fines,  and  the  value  of  gold, 
foreign  assets,  military  and  civilian  property  taken  over  add  up 
to  at  least  90  billion  marks,  or  S36  billion,  to  date.  Cf.  Reveille, 
The  Spoil  of  Europe,  cited,  p.  114.  Also  Lisbon  dispatch  by 

iGlen  M.  Stabler,  United  Press  correspondent  formerly  stationed 
in  Germany,  The  New  Yorl^  Times,  May  18,  1942. 


of  acting  in  the  interests  of  European  solidarity  and 
a  new  “world  order.” 

The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the  more  the  budgetary 
situation  of  the  CKCupied  countries  deteriorates. 
The  more  Germany  buys  from  them  without  ade¬ 
quate  compensation  in  goods,  the  larger  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  national  currency  they  must  put  in  circula¬ 
tion.  In  normal  circumstances,  such  an  excess  print¬ 
ing  of  paper  notes  would  mean  a  strong  inflation 
of  prices.  Under  the  totalitarian  system,  inflationary 
tendencies  have  been  checked,  so  far,  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  free  markets  and  the  introduction  of  severe 
rationing  systems.  Prices  of  the  small  quantities  of 
food  still  available  to  the  inhabitants  of  German- 
occupied  Europe  have  been  frozen.  Hut  the  infla¬ 
tionary  tendency  remains  clearly  visible  in  the  quo¬ 
tations  on  the  black  markets,  now  a  common  feature 
all  over  Europe,  and  in  the  hunt  for  “real”  values. 

Should  such  a  system  of  streamlined  looting  be 
continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time — and  there 
is  no  sign  that  the  Germans  contemplate  discon¬ 
tinuing  it  before  the  end  of  the  war — the  inevitable 
effect  will  be  total  depletion  of  goods  and  financial 
bankruptcy  of  the  conquered  countries.  Already, 
with  most  of  the  countries  under  the  German  heel 
on  the  verge  of  famine,  the  health  of  the  European 
people  is  rapidly  being  impaired,  and  the  danger 
exists  that,  without  sufficient  food,  living  in  un¬ 
heated  houses  in  the  bitter  winter  cold,  most  of  oc¬ 
cupied  Europe’s  men,  women  and  children  may 
gradually  drift  into  a  state  of  physical  weakness 
which  will  reduce  them  to  sub-human  standards. 
Their  speedy  liberation  from  Nazi  domination  is 
therefore  the  first  condition  of  their  salvation  and 
the  survival  of  democracy  in  Europe. 
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A  N  invaluable  source  of  information  on  Nazi 
technique  in  political  and  economic  conquest 
is  Thomas  Reveille’s  The  Spoil  of  Europe  (New 
York:  Norton,  1941,  $2.75).  Among  other  good 
books  on  the  occupied  countries  in  general  are: 
Joseph  C.  Harsch’s  Pattern  of  Conquest  (New 
York:  Doubleday,  Doran,  1941,  $2.50),  which  con¬ 
tains  a  special  chapter  dealing  with  the  technique 
of  conquest;  Paul  Einzig’s  Europe  in  Chains  (New 
York:  Penguin  Books,  1941,  25  cents),  and  Hitler’s 
“New  Order”  in  Europe  (New  York:  Macmillan, 

1941,  $2.50).  A  recent  and  very  complete  publica¬ 
tion  is  Paul  Hagen’s  Will  Germany  Cracl(?  (New 
York:  Harper,  1942,  $2.75),  which  contains  detailed 
data  on  each  occupied  country. 

Of  more  general  coverage,  but  offering  useful 
background  knowledge  on  Nazi  conquests,  are  the 
following:  The  Axis  Grand  Strategy:  Blueprints 
for  the  Total  War,  compiled  and  edited  by  Ladislas 
Farago  for  the  Committee  for  National  Morale 
(New  York:  Farrar  &  Rinehart,  1942,  $3.75),  and 
based  almost  exclusively  on  Nazi  sources.  A  re¬ 
liable  source  of  factual  information  on  financial 
and  economic  aspects  of  German  exploitation  is 
the  latest  World  Economic  Survey,  (Geneva 

and  Princeton:  League  of  Nations,  1941,  $2.50). 
Franz  L.  Neumann’s  Behemoth:  The  Structure 
and  Practice  of  National  Socialism  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1942,  $4.00)  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  works  on  National  Socialism  ever 
published. 

Among  books  dealing  with  the  situation  of  in¬ 
dividual  countries  under  German  domination  are: 
On  France:  Thomas  Kernan,  France  on  Berlin 
Time  (Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  1941,  $2.75); 
and  Howard  L.  Brooks,  Prisoners  of  Hope  (New 
York:  Fischer,  1942,  $2.75).  On  Belgium:  Lars 
Moen’s  Under  the  Iron  Heel  (Philadelphia: 
Lippincott,  1941,  $2.75),  which  describes  life 
under  German  occupation  as  seen  by  an  Amer¬ 
ican  eye-witness;  and  R.  Ardenne,  German  Ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Belgium  (Washington:  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution,  Pamphlet  No.  35,  50  cents),  a  model  of 
clear  and  concise  factual  exposition.  On  Norway: 
an  excellent  pamphlet  published  by  the  American 
Friends  of  German  Freedom  is  entitled  Norway 
Does  Not  Yield — The  Story  of  the  First  Year 
(New  York:  1941,  25  cents).  On  Czechoslovakia: 
Shiela  Grant  Duff’s  A  German  Protectorate:  The 
Czechs  under  Nazi  Rule  (Toronto:  Macmillan, 

1942,  $4.00).  Robert  St.  John’s  From  the  Land 
of  the  Silent  People  (New  York:  Doubleday, 
Doran,  1942,  $3.00)  is  a  dramatically  moving  per¬ 
sonal  record  of  the  invasion  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Greece.  On  Poland:  beside  the  official  Polish 
White  Book,  German  Occupation  of  Poland  (New 


York:  Greystone  Press,  1942,  $2.00),  one  may  read 
Simon  Segal’s  The  New  Order  in  Poland  (New 
York:  Knopf,  1942,  $3.00),  and  Jon  Evans’  The 
Nazi  Order  in  Poland  (Toronto:  Ryerson,  1941, 
$3.50).  On  Denmark:  Paul  Palmer’s  Denmarl^^  in 
Nazi  Chains  (London:  Lindsay  Drummond,  1942, 
4  shillings). 

But  only  part  of  the  story  can  be  found  in  books. 
For  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  conditions  in 
occupied  Europe,  one  must  consult  various  period¬ 
icals  which  frequently  report  on  the  situation.  Most 
useful  among  these  are  the  bulletins  published  by 
national  groups,  some  of  which  are :  News  of  Nor¬ 
way  (weekly.  Royal  Norwegian  Government’s 
Press  Representative,  2720  34th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.);  The  Polish  Review  (weekly,  Polish 
Information  Center,  151  East  67th  St.,  New  York 
City);  The  Netherlands  News  (fortnightly,  Neth¬ 
erlands  Information  Bureau,  10  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City);  News  from  Belgium  (weekly, 
Belgian  Information  Center,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City);  Free  Denmark^  (monthly.  Free 
Danish  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bush  House,  London, 
W.C.2);  France  Forever  (30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York  City)  and  Free  France  (626  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City);  News  Flashes  from 
Czechoslovakia  (weekly,  Czechoslovak  National 
Council  of  America,  4049  West  26th  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.).  Covering  the  whole  field  of  occupied  Europe 
is  The  Inter-Allied  Review:  A  Monthly  Resume  of 
Documents  Relating  to  the  Allied  Struggle  for 
Freedom  (published  by  the  Inter-Allied  Informa¬ 
tion  Centre,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City), 
intended  as  a  means  of  recording  material  which  is 
otherwise  difficult  of  access  or  reference. 

Other  periodicals  also  publish  information  reg¬ 
ularly  on  the  occupied  countries.  Among  these, 
the  following  are  most  useful:  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly  (issued  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.);  New 
Europe  (a  monthly  review  of  international 
affairs,  New  York  City);  International  La¬ 
bour  Review  (monthly,  published  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office,  Montreal,  Canada),  which 
centers  on  labor  questions;  Free  World  (monthly. 
New  York);  Free  Europe  (monthly,  London); 
The  Economist  (weekly,  London);  The  Central 
European  Observer  (fortnightly,  London);  and 
Bulletin  of  International  News  (fortnightly.  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  London). 

Up-to-date  bibliographical  information  on  Ger¬ 
many  and  Occupied  Europe  will  be  found  in:  In 
Re:  Germany  (issued  monthly  by  the  American 
Friends  of  German  Freedom,  342  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City).  Each  number  has  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  on  occupied  countries. 
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